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THE ROUND TABLE 659 

To the Editor of the "English Journal": 

I have just this minute finished reading Mr. McClure's nice article 
"The High Priest and the Heretic" in the English Journal for October. 
I agree with him, oh so heartily. I agree with almost everything anybody 
writes in the English Journal except when they (Is it proper to use they 
after anybody ? I read in some book or other that it wasn't. I can't 
think what the book was. Perhaps it was the dictionary. I often just 
read and read in the dictionary.) But to resume. Somebody said that 
the proper way to resume was to resume, but I can't remember what 
his name was. It's queer how poor my memory is for names. Speaking 
of Mr. McClure's article, how cruel it is to make a child write straight 
ahead without looking to the right or the left or stopping to pick up 
pebbles of thought on the beach. I know because I was taught that way 
myself and I have never got over it. How often, oh how often (don't you 
just love Longfellow ?) I have tried to compose something without unity 
or coherence or grammar, but it was of no use. They would creep in. 
President Wilson is that way too. I have always thought that he might 
have been a great writer if he hadn't had so much unity. Take his 
speeches, for instance. How much more exciting they would have been 
if he had just sort of messed around instead of being so fussy about his 
paragraphs and verbs and things. One day last week — or was it the 
week before ? I can't now tell because I forgot to write in my diary for 
nearly a month. I am always forgetting to write in my diary. Well, 
anyway I rewrote one of President Wilson's addresses the way he 
might have written it if he hadn't been scared stiff by unity and such 
things. Here is a part of it: 

Most Egregious and Admiring Co-fellows of the Realm: 

Listen! It was just a twelvemonth agone when the land of the free and 
the home of the brave lifted the gauntlet hurled at its feet by the bloody 
boisterous Huns. Ha! What care we what the war will cost ? The Nation is 
sloughing off the chains of balmy sleep, tired nature's sweet restorer. Eftsoons 
with push of pike will we battle for the sacrosanct hereditaments and sar- 
cophagi of our forbears. What say you, my bully boys ? It irks us not to 
divine what means this particular loan. We are ready, come the final reckon- 
ing, to be as 'twere just to our baneful bloody foe. I call you to witness, 
gentles, that we must judge as we would be judged. Yea, from the mouth of 
her own spokesmen — et tu Brute! — have I sought, by'r Lady, to learn the 
objects of this fray. But, to speak in the vernacular, I have been up against 
it. The loan! the loan! Ah me, the loan! 
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I sent a copy to the President, but he got it on the day when he was 
busy writing one of his messages, and so it hasn't made any impression 
on him yet, as far as I can see. 

Yours for fair speech, 

Lydia Lightfoot 



THE SONG OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

Oh, the poets have sung the romance of man's life 

From the hut to the dwellings of kings; 
They've caroled of farmers and sailors and knights, 

And glorified toil that life brings. 

But none thrill o'ermuch in a lyrical vein 

For the joys of the teachers of youth; 
So I'll sing a song with a work-a-day hum 

To the teachers of English, forsooth. 

Now the handling of history's a logical thing, 

And "math" may be taught with a stick, 
And Latin's mere drill, and science one sees; 

But in English there's many a trick. 

First, spelling — we love it! Full gentle but firm, 

We point out its whimsical way. 
The pitfalls, too's, their's, e-i's, and i-e's, 

Lead to graves marked F-1-u-n-k. 

Then grammar's a creature of sensitive mold, 

Though fed upon rules most emphatic. 
Daily bouts with "I seen," "would of been," and "he don't" 

Are conducive to tempers erratic. 

Punctuation and syntax one mentions with awe. 

Our classes think rhetoric a riddle, 
And rhythm and rhyme as intelligent quite 

As twee-dee or hi-diddle-diddle. 

So we hammer all day in a stonemason's way, 

While we lay the foundation, and then 
We read wonderful poems and tales ever new 

By great writers, the masters of men. 



